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head would necessarily be aimed at Austria. It was
essential to "anticipate" the adversary, and settle accounts
with Serbia while there was time. The other opinion
was that of Tisza. He expressed it strongly, going so far
as to protest against the interference of Berlin which, he
declared, had no right to "judge whether it is the moment
for us to march against Serbia or not." The grounds for
his opposition were the same as those which have been
stated above, and particularly the uncertainty of the
political situation in the Balkans. But, as he set them
before his colleagues, he again employed terms which
are worth quoting because they imply the character of
BerchtokTs projects.
"Never," Tisza declared, "would he give his approval
to a sudden attack on Serbia, such as seemed to be
intended and such as, he regretted to say. Count Hoyos
had suggested in Berlin without prior diplomatic action 5(2)
because in this case Austria would, in his opinion, put
herself in a very unfavourable position in the eyes of
Europe, and in all probability have to reckon with the
hostility of the whole of the Balkans, Bulgaria excepted."
He proposed that Serbia should first be presented with
conditions: "certainly hard, but not incapable of accom-
plishment." Only if Serbia rejected these conditions
should Austria-Hungary proceed to "warlike action." "But
he declared in advance the object of such a war might well
be the reduction of Serbia, though not her complete
annihilation; for Russia would never consent to that
without a struggle to the death, and he himself in his
capacity of Prime Minister of Hungary would never
give his assent to the annexation of any part of Serbia
by the Dual Monarchy,"
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